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The Noblest.. . 


I admit that your vocation is laborious, but I utterly 


deny that it is tragic or deplorable, as you call it. To be 


a schoolmaster is next to being a king. Do you count 
it a mean employment to imbue the minds of your 
fellow-citizens in their earnest years with the best 
literature and with the love of Christ, and to return 
them to their country honest and virtuous men? In the 
opinion of fools it is a humble task, but in fact it is 
the noblest of occupations. Even among the heathen it 
was always a noble thing to deserve well of the state, 
and no one serves it better than the molders of raw 
boys. 
DESIDERIUS ERASMUS 


1466-1536 














By Necessity an Insurgent... 


. . . To attack the American school system, therefore, as part of the 
“crowd culture” is to miss at least half the point. The strongest 
pressures of the crowd culture come from outside the schoolroom, 
which must itself combat them. To the question ‘“‘How well does 
the school express the culture?”’ some critics have answered sar- 
donically, “All too well.” The schools do express one phase of the 
crowd culture—the spread-eagle rhetoric of nationalist pride 
mistaken for the democratic idea, the uncritical embrace of the life 
goals of success and power and prestige, the slack acceptance of 
questionable means alongside a hackneyed moralism. Yet there are 
also teachers who are the only counterforce the growing child can 
invoke to oppose the crassness of the crowd culture. By instilling 
a love of books, a hunger for experience, a critical attitude toward 
the prevailing idols of the tribe, a generous one toward foreign 
peoples and alien cultures, such teachers have a disproportionate 
impact on each generation. They unlock for each the treasures of 
history and science, literature and the arts, and place in its hands 
that key to whatever has been felt and created which makes every 
educational system potentially revolutionary and every good teacher 
by necessity an insurgent. 
Max Lerner 


From America as a Civilization, Simon and Schuster, New York, 1957, p. 738. 
Quoted with permission of the publisher. 














Teaching —Pariah Protession? 


VYNCE A. HINES* 


S TEACHING a profession? Or is it just a vocation? How does it compare with 
other vocations and professions? What might be done to make teaching more 
professional? 

Before these questions can be answered, it is important to know what we are 
talking about when we use the term “‘profession.’’ Many writers have considered 
this term recently, and at least one book has been devoted to examining the mean- 
ing of profession and whether or.not education is a profession so defined. 

Goodson has listed three conditions which must be met if a vocation is to be 
classed as a profession. 

First, a person who would enter the vocation and pursue it must demonstrate that he has acquired 
a theoretically based skill which becomes accessible to him only through deliberate and disciplined 
study. Second, practitioners assume a responsible relationship with clients. Third, practitioners are 
organized into a responsible association which sets standards for admission to practice and exerts 
influence upon the action of its members, such influence being based upon a code of ethics and a 
concept of competency.’ 


Basic to the most comprehensive study yet made of education as a profession, 
Lieberman has outlined eight characteristics of a profession: 


(1) a unique, definite, and essential social service; (2) an emphasis upon intellectual techniques 
in performing its service; (3) a long period of specialized training; (4) a broad range of autonomy 
for both the individual practitioners and for the occupational group as a whole; (5) an acceptance 
by the practitioners of broad personal responsibility for judgments made and acts performed within 
the scope of professional autonomy; (6) an emphasis upon the service to be rendered, rather than 
the economic gain to the practitioners, as the basis for the organization and performance of the social 
service delegated to the occupational group; (7) a comprehensive self-governing organization of 
practitioners; (8) a code of ethics which has been clarified and interpreted at ambiguous and 
doubtful points by concrete cases.” 


Common to both set’ of conditions is a body of tested knowledge which guides 
the practice of the profession—a body of knowledge which is acquired and trans- 
lated into operational behavior only over a considerable period of time. Some 
critics have argued that the teacher needs to know only the subject in order to teach; 





© VYNCE A. HINES is professor of education and head of the Foundations Department 
at the University of Florida and was a contributor to the fourteenth yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society, “The Teacher’s Role in Society.” 
* Max R. Goodson, “Teacher and Educational Standards,” The Teacher's Role in American Society 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957), pp. 147-48. 
*Myron Lieberman, Education as a Profession (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1956), pp. 2-6. 
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others have maintained that education does not have any subject matter of its own. 
If either of these contentions were true, then teaching would fail to meet one of 
the criteria for being a profession and would have to be classed as a craft or a 
vocation. The writer has worked for more than ten years in a state where this con- 
troversy has gone on with increasing intensity. During the last few years as the 
teacher-training institutions in the state have developed theoretically-based programs 
for educating teachers, he has talked with many principals, supervisors, and superin- 
tendents about the quality of the teachers now being graduated. Again and again, 
he has been told that today’s beginning teacher is far ahead of the beginning teacher 
of a decade or two back. Some principals have even reported that the new teachers 
can succeed with problem cases which have baffled older teachers. On the other side 
of the coin, authorities have reported that college graduates without professional 
training who have received emergency certification have usually had great difficulty, 
almost uniformly so in the elementary grades. Hence, the evidence would indicate 
that the claim just is not so that professional training is wasted time. 

The second charge—that education has only a limited subject matter of its own— 
is partially true. But the same charge holds against the practice of medicine. The 
medical student studies anatomy, physiology, microbiology, pathology, and other 
subjects which he could usually find in the appropriate liberal arts department. How- 
ever, few people maintain that he should study in the regular departments or that the 
training he would receive there would somehow incidentally fit him for the practice 
of medicine. It is generally accepted that the content in these areas must be or- 
ganized and focused upon the functions of the physician. 

Similarly, the theoretically-based knowledge of the teacher comes from the life 
sciences and the social sciences, particularly psychology and sociology. We are also 
beginning to understand how philosophy, particularly logic, helps to order the work 
of the teacher. However, merely accumulating hours in these disciplines does not 
automatically make a teacher. The content of psychology, for example, is usually 
organized to prepare a clinical psychologist or an experimental psychologist. On 
some campuses, these organizations are so different that they have almost lost com- 
munication. There is probably a better theoretically-based organization of knowl- 
edge from psychology and related disciplines than from the social sciences. Courses 
have been organized to make behavior and growth understandable to the prospec- 
tive teacher. A systematic theory of learning is finally becoming available. Advances 
in personality psychology have helped make clearer the complexity of the teacher's 
task and, at the same time, have given clues as to the climate which makes learning 
possible. These findings are gaining wider and wider acceptance among education 
faculties, administrators and supervisors, schools of nursing, departments of human 
relations, and among the recent generation of parents who have been saturated with 
Spock and Gesell. This knowledge has gained wide acceptance and use among 
teachers, particularly among those who work with elementary-school children. 

Relationships of the social sciences to the teachers’ tasks have not been as clearly 
established nor as widely accepted as findings from the behavioral sciences. Theory- 
building is possibly not as far advanced here. Two notable attempts have been 
made recently, though, by Homans in explaining the dynamics of small groups and 
by Stanley in developing a theory to explain the crisis of western culture and in 
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demonstrating the resulting educational imperatives. Many professional schools 
neglect the area. In others, it forms part of the program but is not always accepted 
by all those engaged in teacher education. Nor are all those who teach social 
foundations agreed upon the purposes to be served nor the content which should 
be used. 

Logic, while far older as a field of study than either psychology or sociology, is 
only beginning to be applied systematically to the work of the teacher. Two assump- 
tions were held for a long time—that people learned to think more critically and 
more effectively from a course in logic and that the same results were automatically 
achieved through the study of mathematics. Thorndike demonstrated that the study 
of mathematics enabled people to think more effectively in mathematics but that 
there was little transfer. Likewise logic, as ordinarily taught, had little transfer 
value. This view was accepted for many years until Fawcett and others demonstrated 
that it was not so much the particular content as how the teaching was done which 
resulted in increased ability to think critically. Little has been done to incorporate 
these findings into the training of most teachers. 

Educational theory may be criticized for at least two other weaknesses. Too often 
practices have been based upon someone's untested enthusiams. Where good theory 
—in the sense of a body of propositions so organized as to direct practice—has 
been developed, it has often been ignored. One such example is the work of Raup 
and his colleagues, The Improvement of Practical Intelligence. This excellent 
analysis of the conditions which enhance the possibility of consensus on the resolving 
issues, formulating policy, and reconstructing social norms has had almost no 
empirical testing reported in the literature, except a few partial cases in 1945. When 
the value of antibiotics is demonstrated in medicine, a hunt goes on for additional 
antibiotics, and continued use is made of those whose value has been demonstrated. 
Were doctors to act as school people after the value of certain modern educational 
practices was demonstrated by the Eight Year Study,’ the doctors would say, ‘“Well, 
we have shown that penicillin kills germs better than anything we have had yet,,so 
let’s forget about it and go back to mustard plasters.” 

A second point at which claims of teaching as a profession are vulnerable is 
found in Goodson’s third condition, “Practitioners are organized into a responsible 
association which sets standards for admission to practice and exerts influence upon 
the action of its members, such influence being based upon a code of ethics and a 
concept of competency.” 

Although bar associations set the qualifications for lawyers, control standards 
of law schools and admission to practice, and often recommend panels from which 
judges are appointed, and although doctors compose certificating bodies in prac- 
tically every state, it is the rare exception where teachers have any voice in setting 
the standards or controlling admission into the profession. While the critics have 
cried conspiracy against teachers, administrators, and staffs of colleges of education, 
studies of the composition of certification agencies and statements of leaders in 
education have demonstrated that this is not so. If there is a body of tested knowl- 
edge that guides procedures in teaching and if teaching is based upon this body of 
knowledge, then teachers who possess this knowledge should be competent judges of 


* Wilford M. Aiken, The Story of the Eight Year Study (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942). 
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the readiness of others to enter teaching. 


It is only when public schools, colleges, and universities discover that a member of the profession 
will not take a post that requires him to cut and trim the truth of his discipline to fit local peculi- 
arities of prejudice that the public will come to respect the claim itself. Further, until the profession 
can define malpractice so that it is able to eject malpractitioners from its membership, it cannot 
expect respect from the public. Doctors are not disqualified by their patients, lawyers are not 
disbarred by their clients, nor clergy unfrocked by their parishioners. Educators likewise should not 
leave it to laymen to pass on the qualifications of their colleagues.‘ 


How has teaching worked itself into the position where so few are willing to 
admit that it has a body of respectable theory on which to base its practice and 
where it has so little professional autonomy in so many areas where other profes- 
sions have almost complete autonomy? 

The public holds stereotypes of teachers which would re-enforce both of these 
assertions. These sterotypes have historical roots. When early America placed a 
premium on strength and action, teaching was often left to the physically weak and 
handicapped. Later, although education came to be regarded as necessary for ma- 
terial success, the person who carried on the educational task was not the doer of 
great things—not the man who achieved high goals. Older residents of Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia report that, when public schools were started 
following the reconstruction, it was a frequent practice to appoint Confederate war 
veterans to teaching positions in order to keep them off pension rolls when they 
had no other means of support. The low esteem in which such early school-keepers 
were held is reflected in present attitudes toward teachers in some of these areas. 
The public has been slow to change its views of teachers. Hiring practices in many 
parts of the country have, until recently, given support to these stereotypes. It was 
but a generation ago that many teachers could get certificates by examination after 
graduation from the eighth grade. At the writer’s institution during the career of a 
senior faculty member, summer school first emphasized high-school completion, 
next the two-year diploma, and then the A.B. Those in attendance now are fairly well 
divided between those working for the master’s degree and those taking training be- 
yond this degree. Minimum-foundation-programs are helping to weed out the 
poorly-prepared teacher by refusing state aid for his salary. The stereotypes have been 
re-enforced by characterizations of teachers in novels, plays, and motion pictures, and 
on the radio and television. Teachers are pictured as maladjusted, neurotic, eco- 
nomically-troubled, inept, solitary, effeminate—impractical and unsuccessful as a 
man or a frustrated old maid if a woman. 

Because of the picture held of the typical teacher (re-enforced by the belief in 
some sections of the country until the present shortage of teachers that giving teach- 
ing positions was a kind of genteel charity), it is not surprising that the public has 
only grudgingly granted autonomy or recognized that education has any professional 
content. Educators have not helped themselves particularly when, in attempting to 
be democratic, they have tried to involve the lay public in planning and decision- 
making for which the public is not prepared. If this professional content exists and 
if it is mastered only after long training, then an untutored person’s ideas should 


‘Harry S. Broudy, Building a Philosophy of Education (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954), 
p. 102. 
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not be as good as those of a trained person as to what should be taught, how it 
should be taught, how the material to be taught should be organized, on what levels 
the material should be presented, or how the teaching should be evaluated. If the 
ideas of the lay person are just as good as those of the professional, then it is 
ridiculous to claim that the study of education helps the teacher. One has only to 
read almost any of the editorials or interviews with so-called intelligent, sophisti- 
cated persons to realize how naive most of them are as they argue for a kind of 
education which would apply a psychology older than John Locke to teach a narrow 
classical or scientific curriculum to an intellectual elite making up perhaps 3 to 10 
per cent of the population. 

Educators have hurt their cause by their failure to reconcile differences between 
those who would emphasize theory and those who argue for laboratory experience. 
Because it has been demonstrated that young children learn best by doing and be- 
cause the conditions which foster concomitant and incidental learning among them 
are far better known than they were two generations ago, it does not follow that all 
education should be by direct experience. Nor does it follow that philosophy of 
education, human development, and social foundations can be acquired as incidental 
learnings. If it were true that simply being with children would make a person 
expert in child psychology, then teachers would long ago have shown as much con- 
cern for symptoms of excessive withdrawal as they have for behavior which inter- 
fered with orderly classroom procedures. What is needed is a systematic theory to 
guide observation and to make sense out of what is seen. This will occur when 
theory is systematically taught and applied to practice the same way that Fawcett 
demonstrated that plane geometry could be taught with applications to nongeometric 
situations so that the ability to reason critically in these other situations could be 
improved. 

Compared with other professions, teaching has lower status and fewer material 
rewards. As recently as 1954, the average income of teachers was less than any other 
professional group except the ministry and lower than most white-collar occupations 
for which college training is unnecessary except the incomes of salesmen and book- 
keepers. However, it is possible that significant changes may now be occurring in 
both status and rewards. In 1953-54, there were only two states in the United States 
which paid the average teacher over $4,500. A vigorous state education association 
secured an average increase of about $800 from the 1957 legislature for teachers in 
Florida, raising the average from about $4,100 to $4,900. Yet there were still twelve 
states which paid more than Florida. These striking gains occurred in only three years. 
It may well be that all the controversy about education—following recent Russian 
scientific advances—may result in increased salary and heightened prestige for 
teachers. If (and as) this happens, it will set in motion a kind of principle of cumu- 
lation. Higher salaries and greater prestige will attract—and keep—more and more 
able people in the profession. As this happens, society will recognize the competence 
of its teachers and will be willing to accord them more recognition. Under these 
conditions, teachers may claim the autonomy already given to many professions. The 
conditions outlined by Goodson and by Lieberman may be more fully met. Teaching 
will then cease to be a lower-caste profession and will be recognized as a full partner 
in an advancing society. 





The Status and Prospects of 
Education as a Profession 


MYRON LIEBERMAN * 


N THE United States, teaching is commonly referred to as a ‘‘profession.” We 
can readily agree that there are some accepted uses of the term “profession” 
which clearly justify the inclusion of teachers in the professional category. For ex- 
ample, we sometimes use ‘‘professional”’ to distinguish those who conduct an activity 
for money from those who conduct the same activity without compensation, that is, 
from “‘amateurs.’’ Frequently, the classified advertisements in our newspapers 
include a column called ‘Professional Services.” Here one will find trash-hauling, 
baby-sitting, ghost-writing, plumbing, and a wide variety of other occupations. On 
the other hand, one will not find medical and legal services so advertised, yet these 
are widely regarded as the leading professions. And this fact brings me to the 
purpose of this article. 

In this article, I should like to analyze the status of teaching as a profession in a 
restricted sense of the term “‘profession.” In this restricted sense, professions are 
occupations which are characterized by a high level of specialized training, a broad 
range of autonomy, occupational control over entry and expulsion, a code of ethics 
interpreted and enforced by the practitioners, strong organizations, and various 
other characteristics which need not be cited here. To what extent is teaching a 
profession in this restricted and more honorific sense? 

One important criterion by which to evaluate the professional status of an 
occupational group is the extent to which it controls entry to the occupation. Most 
of us would not feel competent to specify what a person should know in order to be 
admitted to medical, legal, dental, or engineering practice. With respect to these 
groups, teachers are laymen. As laymen, we believe that it is to our own interest, 
and not merely to the interest of these occupation groups, that control over entry be 
delegated to them. We want qualifications set by people who are. best qualified to 
know what they ought to be. Sometimes, I meet teachers who ask in a puzzled 
voice why teachers must control entry to be regarded as a professional group. The 
very fact that these teachers think they are asking a question of fact, instead of a 
question of meaning, is a serious reflection of their naiveté concerning professional 
status. After all, if a person were to ask why it is necessary to take thirteen tricks 
in order to make a grand slam, we would hardly suppose that he knew very much 
about contract bridge. 





© MYRON LIEBERMAN is chairman of the Department of Education in the Graduate 
School of Education, Yeshiva University, New York City. 
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In any event, teachers clearly have not achieved professional status on this 
criterion. There are only four states in which a majority of the board which sets the 
standards for teaching certificates must be engaged in educational work themselves, 
Even in these few states, however, the teachers as an occupational group do not 
have any control over the selection of these board members. On the other hand, in 
every state of the union, a majority of the boards which set the standards for entry 
to law, medicine, and dentistry are practitioners of the occupation which they 
license. In the overwhelming majority of states, the membership of these boards is 
confined solely to the particular profession for which the board sets the standards, 
Furthermore, in most states, the state professional associations select, either directly 
or indirectly, the persons who serve on these boards. As a matter of fact, on this 
criterion at least, teaching is moving away from, rather than closer to, professional 
status. In a small but growing number of states, the teachers are excluded by law 
from serving on the boards which control entry to, and expulsion from, teaching. 
Teachers appear to be the only occupational group claiming professional status 
which is characterized by such an anti-professional trend. 

Let us go on to the matter of professional ethics. The National Education Asso- 
Ciation and most state education associations do have codes of professional ethics. 
For the most part, however, these codes, including that of the NEA, are a collection 
of platitudes which read as if they were written out over a coffee break. They are 
vague, ambiguous, and contradictory. Often as not, the specifics are thoroughly un- 
professional in the obligations which they place upon the teachers. The state codes 
differ from each other and from the NEA Code in their concepts of the rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities of professional persons. Any teacher who regarded 
these codes seriously would find himself in a perpetual quandary. It is also worth 
noting that there is practically no enforcement of these codes by either the NEA or 
state education associations. In fact, it is likely that most teachers have never read 
these codes and do not have any idea of their content. It is a sad and pathetic thing 
to read in education textbooks and journals that teachers, like members of other 
professions, ‘have a code of ethics.’ These statements typically ignore things that 
count—the content of their codes, the extent to which the codes are respected, 
interpreted, and enforced, the impact they have on actual practice, and so on, 

All the acknowledged professions are characterized by strong organizations at 
national, state, and local levels. Here again, the teachers have little to cheer about. 
Despite its huge membership and substantial budget, the NEA is not a powerful 
organization. Certainly, the NEA does perform some valuable services for teachers, 
but it is difficult to see how they compensate for the association’s continuing failure 
to advance the public or the professional interest on fundamental issues. After more 
than one hundred years of NEA leadership, this is the situation confronting teachers 
in the United States: Their economic and social status is declining; the standards for 
entry to teaching are chaotic and invariably much lower than the standards for 
entry to other professions; teachers are prepared in hundreds of substandard insti- 
tutions across the country; turnover is heavy and gives no sign of letting up; teach- 
ers are impotent politically and bankrupt professionally on such crucial issues as 
racial segregation in public education; teachers are unable to exercise freely the most 
fundamental prerogatives of a truly professional occupation; and there does not 
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appear to be the least indication of any basic changes in the strategy and tactics 
employed by the NEA to gain its objectives. And, if this summary is to be criticized, 
it should be for omitting many other negative results in the situation. 

What has been said of the NEA also applies generally to the state and local 
associations affliated with the NEA. State by state and occupation by occupation, 
one would be hard pressed to find a major occupational group as weak at the state 
level as are the teachers. As for local education associations, they are chiefly social 
rather than professional organizations. They give teas to new teachers, honor 
retiring teachers, and perhaps enjoy a few travelogues in between. But I know of no 
evidence to indicate that more than a small minority have a visible impact on the 
course of educational events in their communities. Not even the NEA’s own studies 
of these associations claim more than this. 

Rather than continue to spell out the details of the professional catastrophe in 
American education, I would like to suggest a few reasons why it is not fully under- 
stood by the teachers and what might be done to improve the situation. 

State and national associations of teachers employ full-time personnel to advance 
their policies and to represent their interests. Obviously, it is to the interest of these 
full-time staff members to convince the teachers that the staff has accomplished a 
‘ great deal for the teachers. Since the staff members control the organizational 
machinery, including organizational publications, the teachers are seldom exposed to 
any basic criticism of their organizational failures. On the contrary, the organiza- 
tional machinery exaggerates the progress which has been made. For example, to 
read The Journal of the National Education Association, one would get the impres- 
sion that teachers have a meaningful and operative code of professional ethics. The 
fact that the code is not respected nor enforced—and that its content is largely in- 
defensible—is ignored in the journal. 

The tremendous turnover in those engaged in teaching is another factor which 
makes it difficult for teachers to realize the lack of progress toward professional 
status. Vast numbers of people with no permanent interests in teaching become 
teachers every year and drop out within a relatively short period of time. These 
teachers are not around long enough to experience personally any major decline in 
teaching, and they do not care particularly about the lack of progress in the few 
short years they teach. Thus, the failure of teacher leadership to prevent excessive 
turnover is also a factor which enables this leadership to stay in power. 

Another factor, which is closely related to those previously discussed, is the 
tendency of teachers to analyze progress in absolute rather than relative terms. 
Thus, teachers think they are making progress because it requires more formal 
training today to get a teaching certificate than it did ten years ago, and because ten 
years ago it required more formal training than it did ten years before then, and so 
on. This way of looking at the matter ignores the changes taking place in other 
occupations. If the educational requirements to be a teacher increase but at a slower 
pace than the requirements in other occupations, the teachers are losing and not 
gaining in their drive toward professional status. This point is best illustrated by 
the economic progress of teachers. In absolute terms, teachers are better off than 
ever before. However, their economic status relative to other occupations has de- 
clined considerably. And it is their economic status vis-4-vis other occupations 
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which is crucial. People are not going to become teachers just because teachers earn 
more than ever before if this is also true of every occupational group and if teach- 
ing is at the bottom of the economic ladder. Likewise, it is erroneous to assume that 
teaching is making progress as a profession if the educational requirements to be a 
teacher are increasing but not as rapidly as the educational level of the entire 
country or as rapidly as the requirements for other occupations. 

The fact that teaching is predominantly a feminine occupation has undoubtedly 
contributed to the willingness of teachers to be satisfied with the symbols of pro- 
fessionalism while the substance of it escapes them. I do not say this with any 
thought whatsoever that men are innately better teachers. Rather, I am alluding to 
the fact that the occupational aspirations of women in our society are not as high 
as those held by men; this statement is true even when applied only to men and 
women who become teachers. As a group, women are more easily satisfied and more 
willing to settle for less than truly professional objectives. 

The preceding comments have only suggested the unpromising status of teaching 
as a profession. Professional apologists for the status quo will undoubtedly point 
out that I have neglected the silver linings, that Rome was not built in a day, and 
that teaching is so unique that analogies between teaching and other professions are 
misleading. Rather than debate with these Pollyannas, I think it would be fruitful 
to consider the most important steps to bring about a genuine profession of teaching. 
These are as follows. (1) Teacher control over entry to teaching must be accorded 
the highest priority by state and national organizations of teachers. (2) Legislative 
determination of conditions of employment must be replaced by collective bargain- 
ing between teachers and school boards and also between teachers and representa- 
tives of the state governments. (3) Teacher education must be confined to uni- 
versities that are also centers of research in the disciplines which undergird the 
teaching profession. This will require an end to teacher-training in the four-year, 
liberal arts college and in the teachers college because neither type of institution is 
research-oriented enough to be an adequate center of professional training. (4) 
Every effort must be made to develop a hierarchical personnel structure in which 
nonprofessional tasks can be delegated to nonprofessional personnel. The oppo- 
sition of teachers’ organizations to experiments involving teacher aides, such as the 
one in Bay City, Michigan, must be replaced by active support. (5) Strong support 
must be given to experiments aimed at decreasing, through such technological 
means as educational television, the number of teachers required in the schools. 
(6) The myth must be dispelled—along with the legal and organizational structure 
that goes with it—that everyone who teaches, regardless of grade level or subject 
taught, belongs to the same profession. In many states, elementary and secondary 
teachers need not take a single course in common, yet they are supposed to be 
members of the same profession. This kind of nonsense must be done away with. 
(7) The power over education currently exercised by local boards of education 
must be confined to ceremonial and peripheral matters. The teachers must assume 
those powers which are professional in nature; the others must be taken over by the 
states and the federal government. 

Many other sweeping changes in the legal, administrative, and organizational 
structure of education are needed to develop education as a profession. It is futile 
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to think that these changes will be achieved by the unimaginative and bankrupt 
leadership of the NEA and of most of the state education associations—and also, I 
might add, of the American Federation of Teachers. The teachers must realize the 
futility of waiting for the public to accord them professional status. They must 
realize that the difficulty of building a profession does not lie with an apathetic, 
luxury-minded public but with their own bumbling and fumbling occupational or- 
ganizations. When the teachers understand this, when they understand that how 
well they do their job in the classroom may have little bearing upon their profes- 
sional status, when they understand that they cannot rely upon Soviet successes to 
produce improvements in their own situation, they may then be regarded as having 
taken the first and most decisive step toward achieving professional status. 
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A Changing Design 


for continuing professional growth 


JUDITH |. WOLFINGER* 


epee has been said and written concerning the needed changes in the educa- 
tional profession. Many of the statements that have been made are motivated 
by fear and are without substance. Nevertheless, the teacher has been given the 
spotlight at last. Under the harsh light, however, certain flaws are apparent. Some 
of them can be corrected by the teacher himself through his own efforts. Others can 
be eliminated by strengthening the teacher’s interest in the growth of his profession. 


CERTIFICATION 


All forty-eight states have established requirements which candidates must meet 
in order to teach. Although the requirements vary greatly from state to state, the 
one common factor in these regulations is that all states have set up minimum 
standards for beginning teachers. By enforcing these measures, the states can pre- 
vent less competent individuals from entering the profession. Thus, the states, to 
some extent, attempt to protect their citizens; and, at the same time, they control 
the education of teachers. 

The intentions with which regulations are established are commendable. The most 
obvious flaw, of course, is the fact that a teacher who meets minimum standards in 
one state may be considered grossly incompetent in another. In addition, a danger 
exists in several states where certification requirements are so specific that they 
unreasonably control the pre-service and in-service education of teachers, thus 
preventing creative growth and change. On the other hand, a few states set such a 
low value on teacher competence that they issue substandard and life certificates to 
anyone who is able to walk unaided up the front steps of an institution of higher 
learning. It follows, then, that the people in some states are better “protected” 
from incompetence than in others. There is a healthy sign that such inequities will 
be resolved eventually since, in recent years, certification laws have been undergoing 
revision in almost every state. 

Not only do the requirements differ widely from state to state, but also the range 
of requirements for various levels of certification in a single state (based on train- 
ing and experience) is somewhat astounding. One state, for example, issues as many 
as sixty different teaching certificates. Happily, its certification regulations are 
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presently undergoing revision. Over one-half the states still issue life certificates. 
Since the 1930's, there has appeared a trend away from the granting of literal life 
certificates. Many states today issue life and permanent certificates which are con- 
tingent upon continued teaching service and/or further education. These more en- 
lightened states have found the literal life certificate to be a hindrance to professional 
improvement and educational progress. 

Although a good deal of confusion exists concerning certification, one must 
remember, too, that state centralization of certification is a comparatively recent 
phenomenon. Prior to state certification, certificates were issued by a local educa- 
tional center. State centralization has definitely aided in professionalizing teaching in 
the past. The problem that exists today is that the states may now be constructing 
barriers preventing continued professional improvement. 


CLARIFICATION OF TERMS 


One of the identifying characteristics of a profession is that its members con- 
tinue to grow professionally—to study and experiment throughout their lifetimes. 
At least thirty-two states require some type of continued personal and professional 
development for the renewal or continuance of the professional certificate. In this 
article, “professional certification’’ is construed as the certification of teachers who 
meet the requirements for full professional status in the various states (regardless 
of the amount of pre-service and in-service education required). The certificate be- 
stowed is sometimes called the ‘‘standard”’ or “‘permanent”’ certificate. 

The term “in-service personal and professional development’’ is used to cover 
the myriad arrangements made to encourage continued growth of teachers who have 
already reached professional status. These arrangements include not only “formal” 
undergraduate and graduate training but also “informal” training such as travel 
and participation in study groups and workshops. 


SURVEY OF POLICIES OF STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS AFFECTING PERSONAL 
AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHERS 


In a survey, which enlisted the aid of the state education departments in an 
attempt to gain a better understanding of the states’ roles in the in-service develop- 
ment area of professionalization, thirty of the thirty-two states co-operated in re- 
sponding to a rather detailed questionnaire. For twenty-seven of these states, the 
professional certificate is valid from five to ten years. In order to renew the profes- 
sional certificate, the candidate must show evidence of in-service development in 
terms of additional credits received. The amount of additional in-service credit 
required varies considerably: five states require six semester hours of credit every 
five years, while the rest range from twelve semester hours of credit every two 
years to six semester hours of credit every ten years. 

The kinds of in-service experiences considered appropriate and acceptable seem 
particularly significant: twenty-nine states accept graduate college courses; twenty- 
three states accept undergraduate college courses; twenty-three states accept exten- 
sion courses; seventeen states accept correspondence courses; and eleven states accept 
travel experience. 

The number of states accepting travel for in-service credit is slowly increasing, 
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but the progress in that direction is much too slow in view of the fact that educators 
seem in unanimous agreement that some travel experience is necessary for balanced 
professional growth. The difficulty seems to lie in the fact that there is no valid way 
to measure the benefits individual teachers may gain from such experience. 

This difficulty in measuring the value of informal experiences may aiso be the 
real reason why so few states allow credit for other in-service experiences which 
might better contribute to the improvement of teachers than passive participation 
in graduate college courses. Credit is allowed by six states for educational research; 
by three states for demonstration teaching, acting as co-operating critic, authorship, 
participation in study groups, leadership in extraschool activities, and for leader- 
ship in professional associations. Two states allow credit for occupational experi- 
ences outside the field of teaching and for leadership in appropriate community 
activities. Despite the disagreement among the states over the value that may be 
derived from in-service experiences (other than graduate training), eight states 
reported a trend toward increasing the number of ways of meeting in-service certifi- 
cation requirements. Two states were emphatic in their desire to eliminate the in- 
service requirement entirely. In addition to the difficulty of measuring the value of 
the experiences, these states also objected to the devious devices used by teachers in 
avoiding the requirement. If this indictment is true, then the states are justified in 
eliminating a requirement which cannot be enforced. 

It appears doubtful that the process of uniformly professionalizing teaching 
throughout the country is being aided by state regulations which set minimum 
standards for continuing professional certification. It would seem feasible, then, to 
suggest that the state education departments direct their efforts toward other means 
of improving the profession. Only nineteen states, however, provide consultant serv- 
ices to school systems for local in-service programs. None of the respondents appro- 
priate funds for research in teacher in-service education. 


CHANGING NEEDS 
Strengthening Professional Associations 


Another characteristic of a profession is that it sets its own standards of educa- 
tional and personal qualifications. Membership in the professional organizations is 
a privilege and carries with it obligations which candidates assume upon admittance. 
The National Education Association has come a long way in its efforts toward 
raising professional standards and advocating better and continued education for 
all teachers. The difficulty seems to be that teachers as individuals do not fully 
understand the necessity for supporting the efforts of the profession. There is too 
much reliance for guidance upon the states and too little reliance upon professional 
associations. Greater individual responsibility is needed to uphold professional 
standards. 


Re-evaluating the Roles of State Education Departments 


Many state education departments have outgrown their original function but are 
still attempting to operate within an antiquated framework. There is a need for 
state education departments to appraise themselves realistically; to discard duties 
they are not equipped to perform; and to create modern, speedy, and efficient 
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methods of handling educational matters more in keeping with the needs of today. 


Streamlining Teacher Education 


Curriculum study and revision of requirements for degrees are being effected 
among the teachers colleges and university schools of education throughout the 
country. There is, however, a need for a more serious examination of the purposes 
for issuing college degrees. The bachelor’s degree of 1958, for instance, does not 
have the same kind of value nor does it serve the same purposes as it did fifty years 
ago—nor should it. This does not imply, however, that the degree should have less 
value than it had then, as is sometimes the case today. 


TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 


It has been said—and it cannot be said too often—that the future of our 
democracy rests with an educated citizenry. Although there are several areas of 
neglect preventing progress toward better education for all, we are particularly con- 
cerned with the difficult (and most important) problem of meeting the need for 
highly-educated, intelligent, emphatic teachers who are adaptable and have a keen 
desire to continue to develop with their profession. It seems to us that it is all too 
easy to direct the blame to the backward states for our inability-to achieve a con- 
sistently-selective membership of well-qualified educators. It would seem more 
profitable to propose a tentative plan for alleviating the deficiencies. 

(1) Since the requirements are so diverse for state certification of beginning and 
experienced teachers, the quality and competence are too uneven to consider state 
certification as a reliable gauge. There is a need for a central certification agency at 
the national level. This agency, however, must in no way be connected with the 
federal government. The answer to the problem lies in the examination of teacher 
credentials by the profession itself. One possible way would be for a national pro- 
fessional association to set up minimum standards for all teachers throughout the 
country. These standards should, of course, be generally stated. Each state affiliate 
(as, for example, the state commissions on teacher education and professional 
standards) may then require certain standards above the national minimum to 
meet individual state needs. Membership in the professional association would be 
contingent upon meeting the minimum national requirements. Continuing mem- 
bership would depend upon showing evidence of continued personal and profes- 
sional growth, abiding by the national code of ethics, and generally meeting the 
obligations of the profession. 

(2) There is a decided lack of professional leadership and recognition of the 
unique and important role of education at both the federal and state levels. At 
the federal level, education must be given its rightful position by the appointment 
of a secretary of education to the President’s cabinet. The role of the national de- 
partment of education would be one of leadership, guidance, and service to the 
states with emphasis on research and without the direct power of control over 
educational enterprise. This innovation would give the profession the prestige it 
so desperately needs. 

At the state level, too, stronger leadership is needed. And, in some states, there 
is a need to disassociate positions of educational leadership from all partisan affilia- 
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tion and intrigue. The role of state education departments should also be one of 
leadership, service, and educational research; of providing local school systems with 
top-grade consultant services and resources; and of generally stimulating profes- 
sional improvement. The state education departments should be prepared to entrust 
the profession with the task of evaluating teacher credentials. Initial state certifica- 
tion should be contingent upon the candidate’s presentation and evidence showing 
he has met all requirements for probational membership in the national professional 
association. 

(3) Teachers’ institutions must be fully accredited by the profession. Candidates 
completing requirements at these accredited institutions would be eligible for pro- 
bational membership to the professional association. In planning revisions in cur- 
riculum for teachers, some consideration has been given to adding a fifth year— 
either at the undergraduate or graduate level. There can be no question that, the 
more preparation a teacher has, the better it is for the profession. Let us be quite 
certain, however, that the quality offered in the five-year program is not a watered 
version of the four-year program. 

At this moment, there exists an opportunity to be more selective than ever before 
in accepting pre-service students. Only those students who show evidence of possess- 
ing the potential necessary for professional training should be accepted in the educa- 
tional programs. Students should be carefully screened and closely guided through- 
out their entire college career. 

(4) The most important role in professionalization belongs to the local school 
systems. There are at least two obligations they must assume. The first is to recruit 
only teachers who are professionally qualified and to avoid those individuals who 
somehow are permitted to teach by default. The second is to enforce sound, work- 
able, policies requiring professional and personal growth of their teachers. At the 
same time, they must provide facilities and resources for the kinds of professional 
growth that graduate schools are not designed to provide. Graduate training is 
necessary for all teachers, but it is not the function of the graduate schools to meet 
the unique problems of local systems. Wherever possible, however, local systems 
would do well to seek the co-operation and advice of the graduate schools (as well 
as the state) in planning in-service development programs. 

(5) As we begin to appraise ourselves realistically, perhaps there will be a shift 
in emphasis from economic to professional stability. The American public wants to 
be sure it is getting its money’s worth. If the profession were to take a greater 
responsibility for the selection, induction, and in-service education and development 
of its members, public confidence in the profession would continue to grow. As 
long as we look to the states to do the jobs that we ourselves should be doing, we 
cannot blame the public for its suspicions. By careful screening, close examination 
of credentials, and uniformly-high professional standards, we can give the American 
public its money’s worth. 





Educlinical Maturation and Its 
Implications for Professionalism 


and Ethics 


ROBERT D. MacCURDY* 


pee maturation is a fascinating combination of words, but why use them 
in this setting? I will tell you. I believe these two words may mean as much to 
education as atomic fission and rocket propulsion have meant to science. This is 
quite a prediction. I will elucidate. 

Apply etymology, the study of words, to our new combination. “Edu-” is ob- 
viously from “education.” This word is no stranger to us. We are dedicated to the 
idea, the life, the students, our colleagues. We have been struggling with the process 
since the first great teacher, Socrates. There is evidence that the public has not ac- 
cepted with enthusiasm the principles of pragmatic, inductive, sensory, problem- 
solving teaching—better known as progressive education. In using ‘‘edu-”’ we have 
abbreviated it, cut off the trimmings—a thing our severe critics have long advocated. 
“Clinical” is obviously derived from medicine. Here is the wonderful world of 
treatment for the specific ills to which human flesh is heir. Here is an honored pro- 
fession which is a leader in the field of professions. Everyone pays heavily for medical 
assistance. Physicians have equipment, supplies, and assistants at the.snap of a 
finger. They earn a lucrative income. 

Physicians have come a long way since Hippocrates. How did they do it? Clinical 
medicine! Can we take a lesson from medicine? Can we diagnose, test and measure, 
take histories, individualize, prescribe, design corrective therapy, practice prophy- 
laxis against our diagnosis of ignorance and superstition? It is a challenge worthy 
to accept. ““Maturation”’ is a scientific term used frequently in biology. It means to 
mature, to grow, to increase in size and capacity according to natural law. This is 
what we want, isn’t it? The application of natural law to our biological specimen. 
We endeavor to improve its size and capacity for human behavior and to bring it 
hearer to its innate capacity for performance. 

Put these terms together, and we have a fundamental and new approach to 
learning. Let us take a closer look. This approach is a real challenge for it entails 
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more than equipment and a place. It means more than understanding, knowledge, 
conviction, training, attitudes, and ethics. In addition, it requires co-operation, associ- 
ation, specialization, division of labor, faith, confidence, and respect—the marks of 
a truly professional man. 

Does this call for a unique person—a superior being? 

First, let us evaluate the teacher we need for educlinical maturation. In describ- 
ing a good teacher, William F. Russell, then president of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, answered in the affirmative to these questions. 

(1) Does he like to study? 
He demonstrates natural curiosity and scholarship to keep abreast. 
(2) Is he interested in other people, particularly the young? 
He finds a zest for life in youth association. 
" (3) Can he play on a team and be adaptable? 
He cooperates in work with others. 
(4) Is he strong and self-disciplined ? 
He realizes‘ teaching is not for the physically, mentally or emotionally weak. 
(5) Has he good character? 
He sets standards to be copied. 
(6) Does he value the brotherhood of man and the fellowship of God? 
His ethical standards are related to religion.” 


Why must he do all these things. Henry Adams expressed it by saying, ““A teacher 
affects eternity. He can never tell where his influence stops.” 

What drives such a man—what is his motivation? Victor L. Butterfield, president 
of Wesleyan University, has described a teacher thus. 

He has a love for young people and a love for new ideas, new knowledge, new learning and the 
search for truth. In spite of his students, the parents, the homes, the schools, the administrators who 
hold him to the grindstone, he must have a drive for truth and new knowledge. He must not only 
consider the vocational and the pragmatic value of his acts, but also the essential value. What is 
worth thinking about, writing about, doing, living for and by in our life? He must decide these 
things for teachers are citizens in a free society.” 


What are the elements of his skill? These are basic to his art of teaching. Deans, 
directors, and principals were asked these questions in 106 universities, colleges, 
teachers colleges, junior colleges, and technical schools. Here is what they say. (As 
teachers, their viewpoints may surprise you.) (1) They need a knowledge of the 
nature, purpose, and administrative organization of higher education. (2) They 
need a knowledge of the psychology of youth and preparation for counseling. 
(3) They need a knowledge of educational psychology, the principles of learning, 
the art of teaching, of methods, and of tests and measurements. (4) They need an 
apprentice training or internship. 

The resemblance between this and the plan for professional education is strong. 
The protagonists would seem to agree basically. All the professional skill and 
method are obtained at the expense of the scholars’ dearest treasure—the philosophy 
or wisdom. This treasure has been the prize of scholars. They know why; and we, 


* William F. Russell, “St:uld Your Child be a Teacher?” School Life, XXXVI (1954), 62-63. 

* Victor L. Butterfield, The Life of a Teacher: An Address Delivered at the Twenty-Eighth 
Annual National Conference of the Secondary Education Board, March 6, 1954, Hotel Statler, New 
York, N.Y. 
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the professional teachers, know how. Perhaps I could symbolize this by saying 
that, if we merge the concave and the convex, we can achieve the perfection of the 
complete circle. In educlinical maturation, let us merge the know-why with the 
know-how. 

Just as medicine needs a health center, educlinical maturation needs a human 
growth and development center. This is a brief description of the concepts and ob- 
jectives and an analysis of the administration and methods required in this center. 

(1) What are the goals for achievement of the whole student? These are de- 
scribed in the listing of the seven cardinal principles, the goals of all-American 
youth, the goals for the committee on co-operative study of education. Additional 
goals may be added as the program is developed. 

(2) What are the concepts required for the whole student? These are general 
principles of natural, social, civic, and moral law which make possible the adjust- 
ment of the individual to the demands of his environment. These principles are 
established by national committees and approved by local committees. 

(3) What are the activities necessary to achieve these goals and concepts? Schools 
from kindergarten to college, business, the home, church, government, and the 
fraternity all offer their share of useful and constructive activities. The schools are 
a miniature of the adult world, in which all kinds of experiences may be sampled. 
In these, the student grows by experience toward his maxima, Schools (being 
miniature worlds) have all the stimuli, blocks, benefits, and hazards. Full progress 
is halted by blocks in the paths of problem-solving experiences. These activities 
are arranged and offered by the various organizations of society. By the time 
maturity is reached, the whole student becomes a mature adult or achieves optimum 
human maturation. 

(4) How does the student progress toward goals in the center? Initial goals must 
be set. This requires the help of competent counselors in several fields. It may take 
weeks to establish the occupational, social, civil, family, moral, intellectual, and 
physical status desired. Goals may be revised from time to time. Following the set- 
ting of goals, the status of being must be established. (a) Do the tests show that 
the present status is below, at, or above normal in levels of achievement toward the 
various competencies, concepts, or goals? (b) Here the help of competent measure- 
ment personnel in several fields is needed. A pattern of tests to measure all these 
qualities is a necessity. (c) These instruments are used to measure growth in all 
activities toward these many goals or toward a status of achievement. 

(5) How can roadblocks hindering progress toward the goals be detected? There 
are many facets of the whole student; if any are below normal, they will (or may) 
hinder progress toward goals. They can be identified by clinical investigation to 
measure status, conditions, probable causes, and the competent clinical personnel 
to design therapy (corrective). To accomplish this, clinical facilities, personnel, and 
service must be readily available (i.e., time, space, costs, materials). There will be 
4 paramount need for educational co-operation with clinical centers to plan a pro- 
gram for the benefit of the students, for master-teachers who will recognize the 
need for clinical help, administrative vision, and for community support. 

Clinical-educational maturation or educlinical maturation is the function of the 
school. Through its organization, administration, and application, it contributes to 
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the program of the human growth and development center. How are goal-setting 
and status-of-being established? These are accomplished at the center. Conferences 
are held involving parent, teacher, and student. How are the activities organized 
and administered? They are developed by classroom master-teachers who are pro- 
fessional educators, in a classroom having the following characteristics: adjustable 
for needs (multi-purpose); equipped for variety (classroom and laboratory) ; sup- 
plied for use by the community; stimulating and satisfying (each activity problem 
being organized into a unit of work); a battery of units maintained in classroom 
files; and open eight hours a day, five days a week, and twelve months a year. The 
program is an individualized one designed to fit each individual's specific need. The 
curriculum includes pretesting and post-testing all activities with standardized in- 
struments. Through a program of individualized activities, each student progresses 
at his own pace and graduates when his goals are achieved. There is no extra 
curriculum. All worth-while activities are recorded. These include many away-from- 
school activities. There are personal records kept in the files of the center. There 
is no specific age for admission or graduation. The only valid criteria are competency 
and progress toward goals. Age is a factor but not a cardinal characteristic for 
entrance or departure from school. 

In the light of this description of the human growth and development center, 
we must ask ourselves, ‘‘Are we ready?” Can we achieve the principles of educlini- 
cal maturation? Are we only pragmatic technicians? Do we worship practice and 
avoid principle? Is it true we want to promote everyone and communize American 
schools? Do we love the normal mass and reject the challenging individual? What 
are the standards of our profession? Do we have a creed, code, or ethics that is 


worthy of the challenge of educlinical maturation? Let us examine a sample of a 


code of ethics. 


PREAMBLE 
We, the members of the Education Association, in order to serve the children of the community 
more effectively, to realize more fully the aims of education in democracy, and to promote harmony 
among the members of the profession, subscribe to these ethical principles. 


THE CODE OF PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
Professional ethics is the standard of conduct required in the professional contacts of the 
teacher with the pupils, the parents, the community and fellow teachers. This standard of profes- 
sional conduct requires the teacher to assume specific obligations. 
Obligation to Pupils 
The ethical teacher's first professional obligation is to educate the pupils entrusted to his care. 
Obligation to Parents 
The ethical teacher recognizes the primary responsibility of the parent to his child and joins the 
parent in working for the child’s best interest. 
Obligation to the Community 
The ethical teacher holds a position of public trust and assumes his responsibility for high 
personal and civic conduct. 
Obligation to the Profession 
The ethical teacher grows by participation, cooperation, and leadership in his profession. 
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ZONS 
‘ APPLICATION OF OBLIGATIONS 
setting To fulfill his Obligation to Pupils, the ETHICAL TEACHER: 
rences (1) Recognizes that his first professional obligation is to his pupils. 
anized (2) Respects the pupil’s confidence. 
€ pro- (3) Is just, firm, kind and understanding in his relationship with pupils. te. 
istable (4) Upholds the principles of democracy and teaches that every privilege carries with it a 
responsibility. 
BPote 3s: (5) Emphasizes moral and spiritual values but does not impose his religious, political or other 
‘oblem personal beliefs. 
ssroom (6) Encourages respect for wholesome family relationships. 
t. The To fulfill his Obligation to Parents, the ETHICAL TEACHER: 
d. The (1) Maintains friendly cooperation with the home. 
ed in- (2) Respects the parents’ confidences. 
BTesses (3) Encourages parents to visit school. 
» extra (4) Joins with the parents in helping the pupil set up worthy goals for himself. 


-from- To fulfill his Obligation to the Community, the ETHICAL TEACHER: 


There (1) Exercises the rights, responsibilities, duties and privileges of citizenship. 

etency (2) Conducts himself in such a manner that his action will not discredit the community. 
tic for (3) Participates in activities for community improvement. 

(4) Keeps the community informed about school activities. 

(5) Conducts his personal business with integrity. 


center, 

luclini- To fulfill his Obligation to the Profession, the ETHICAL TEACHER: 

ce and (1) Endorses the principle that the profession must accept responsibility for the conduct of its 
rerican members. 


- What (2) Works for the improvement of the profession. « 
; (3) Abides by contract regulations. 
that is (4) Does not apply for a specific position unless known to be vacant, and then only to the 
le of a proper authorities. 
(5) Does not tutor his own pupils for pay except with the approval of the local school board. 
(6) Does not engage in private work or other activities to the extent they interfere with the 
effective performance of his professional duties. 
(7) Respects the relationships of fellow teachers with their pupils. 
(8) Keeps official correspondence and conversation among teachers confidential. 
(9) Conducts all school affairs through the accepted channels of the school system. 
(10) Cooperates in the establishment and support of school policies. 
(11) Informs himself on school law. 
(12) Offers constructive criticism and then only to the proper individual. 
(13) Understands the total school program. 
(14) Accepts the responsibility for what he says and does. 
(15) Leaves the successor adequate records and information. 
(16) Defends members of the profession when they are unjustly attacked. 
(17) Continuously grows in his profession. 
(18) Participates actively in his local, state and national education associations.* 


Recognizing the demands of educlinical maturation, let us examine our teaching 
profession with emphasis on the aspect of “professionalism.” Education is a major 
profession which requires high standards to retain this status. It needs an organiza- 
tion to provide: (1) a code of ethics, (2) recognition, (3) standards for teachers 
ind schools, (4) standards within the profession, (5) legal protection, (6) legis- 
lative representation or executive representation, (7) a process for retirement and 


*Code of Professional Ethics, Washington Education Association. 
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social security, (8) travel and exchange, (9) self-improvement, (10) publications 
and public relations, (11) special studies and investigations, (12) meetings and 
assemblies, and (13) education and training of replacements. 

These are the provisions of our profession and its function today. Are they 
adequate? Briefly let us examine some of the statistics on our profession. (1) What 
is our census? The members make up the largest profession (if not the oldest )}—two 
and one-half the total of law, the ministry, and medicine combined. We require 
110,000 new teachers annually. We have 1,300,000 teachers in America. (2) What 
is the cost? The 41,000,000 students cost us four billion dollars a year in a plant 
valued at fifteen billion dollars. All this is not enough for today, let alone tomorrow 
when we have educlinical maturation. (3) Who has control? 200,000 schools are 
local or county. They are the center of youth and community life. They are resting 
on the grass roots of American culture. Don’t expect a heavenly, angelic behavior 
out of a grass-roots activity. 

The existence of our social, political, and economic life is dependent on the 
continued life of our schools. So is the continuance of our social and civic leisure- 
time activities; health; and basic skills. All our great national leaders have recog- 
nized the importance. So have our religious leaders. In the future, educlinical 
maturation will penetrate much more deeply into the warp and woof of one’s life. 
We have made only a beginning. 

What of tomorrow? It can be a deeper, richer, wider life if we have the skill 
and power to build it. It will require great teachers, master-teachers, professional 
teachers of educlinical maturation to answer the challenge of tomorrow. These 
teachers will realize that they affect eternity and that their influence encompasses 
the universe, 





ADDRESS CHANGES 


Remailing of undelivered Educational Horizons is no longer possible, due 
to a change in postal regulations. The national office staff will continue to try 
to trace addresses of members whose journals cannot be delivered because 
they failed to notify the office that they were moving. No address changes are 
made unless members themselves notify the office to do so. The appearance of 
a new address for a member on a chapter dues list cannot be considered author- 
ity to change an address. Therefore, to insure receiving Educational Horizons 
without interruption, it is each member’s responsibility to inform the national 
office PROMPTLY of any change of address. Please indicate the former as 
well as the new address. 

The national office staff would appreciate a notification to that effect if the 
change of address is for a chapter officer. 
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The President's Page 


DEAR PI LAMBDA THETANS: 


As the first year of the biennium comes to a close, the members of the National 
Board are evaluating the accomplishments of the year. Plans for the coming year 
are a main consideration at the annual Board meeting in August. 

From thirty-six proposals submitted to the Fellowship Awards Committee this 
year, the following awards were granted: the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship to 
Barbara L. Osborn and the Pi Lambda Theta Fellowships to Harriet E. Hollander 
and Luciana Visentini. Pi Lambda Thetans will follow with interest the progress of 
these studies. 

Lucille Mercer of Berea, Ohio, was named by the Board to represent the associa- 
tion at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession in Rome, Italy, July 31 to August 7. The alternate 
selected was Eleanor Ruth Gale of Springville, New York. Last spring, Roberta 
Shine represented Pi Lambda Theta at the Fourth Joint Conference on Children and 
Youth, in Chicago. The organization was represented by Marion E. Wiles at the in- 
auguration of Edwin L. Martin as president of Trenton State College in May. 

Two regional conferences occurred April 19: one at Chicago and one in the 
Pacific Northwest at Eugene, Oregon. The theme of the North Central Area Con- 
ference was “Crucial Professional Responsibilities of the Next Decade.” Kathryn 
E. Steinmetz, district superintendent, Chicago Public Schools, and a former national 
officer of Pi Lambda Theta, was the keynote speaker. “Extending Our Horizons,” 
the theme of the Pacific Northwest Conference, was developed around four phrases 
in Pi Lambda Theta’s charge to new members: ‘Eager to Learn,” ‘‘Ready to Serve,” 
“Seeking the Truth,” and “Making It Known among Men.” Research was re- 
ported and discussed. Revitalization of the purposes of the association and communi- 
cation with members were important outcomes of both of these conferences. The 
chairmen and hostess chapters gave thought and energy to planning. Will there be 
an opportunity for your chapter to participate in a regional conference next year? 

During the regional conference in Eugene, a subgroup of the national Special 
Projects Committee discussed proposals which the committee had under considera- 
tion. At the regional meeting in Chicago, a nucleus group of the national Com- 
mittee on Publications worked on the proposed revisions of the Book of Ceremonies 
and the O fficers’ Handbook. 

The President's office has received listings of chapter officers for 1958-59. Con- 
gratulations are extended to those persons elected to leadership in their chapters for 
the coming year. It is hoped that every new chapter officer will find special satis- 
faction in carrying out her responsibilities. The national Program Committee, under 
Edith Ball’s chairmanship, will have suggestions for chapter officers in planning 
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programs for the coming year, although basic planning has probably already been 
done. Chapter boards will know of local resources particularly helpful in develop- 
ing themes. As one looks over the rosters of chapter officers, one is impressed with 
the variety of talents and interests represented in the membership. Special apprecia- 
tion is extended to outgoing chapter officers by the President, who is deeply ap- 
preciative of the careful attention given to official business by the busy women who 
serve as chapter officers. Under the guidance of retiring officers, new officers will 
continue to serve in the tradition of professional responsibility in organization affairs, 

Another communication received this time of year in the President's office is the 
request by chapters for official visits. Those chapters which have not been visited 
during the past year will be visited some time during the next year by the President 
or a representative designated by her. Insofar as it is possible, the President will 
try to meet specific requests for times and persons. The busy professional schedules 
of national officers, however, make it difficult always to send the person requested 
for the time indicated. Chapter visits, when carefully planned in advance, are 
mutually rewarding experiences for both visitors and chapter members. 

At this time, the President expresses sincere appreciation to members of the Na- 
tional Board for their co-operation in carrying out the business of the association, 
Retiring from the Board this year are two members who have given distinguished 
service over an extended period of time. Outstanding contributions have been 
made by both Gladys A. Coryell and Marion E. Wiles to the thinking and plan- 
ing of individual members and chapter groups—both college and alumnz—as well 
as to the policies, publications, and programs of the national association. Pi Lambda 
Theta extends grateful appreciation to these retiring officers for their devoted serv- 
ices and for the inspiration their professional idealism has given all who have been 
privileged to work with them. Their continued services as consultants to important 
committees is deeply appreciated. 

National officers welcome new members to the Board at the conclusion of the 
meeting in August. Since some new officers are elected each year, the Board is 
responsive to current interests of members of the association. Chapters are urged 
to continue seeking talent for suggested nominees. The number of names of out- 
standing women sent to the Nominating Committee each year exceeds those that 
can be proposed for office. It is hoped, however, that chapters will not be dis- 
couraged from either suggesting new nominees for office or proposing again a name 
for reconsideration. Another service chapters render is the encouragement of ap- 
propriate persons to submit worth-while studies for the consideration of the Fel- 
lowship Awards Committee. Since time is required to prepare applications and 
proposals by December 1, 1958, for the academic year 1959-60, it is urgent that 
potential applicants be encouraged now to make their plans. 

Consideration must be given soon to plans for the next Biennial Council. Sug- 
gestions with regard to business and program for the 1959 Council may be directed 
to the President for consideration of planning groups. 

May the year 1958-59 be a fruitful one for all Pi Lambda Thetans. 


SYLVIA VOPNI 
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P| LAMBDA THETA FELLOWSHIPS 


Pi Lambda Theta 


Offers 


Three $2,000 Fellowships 


The Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship 
Two Pi Lambda Theta Fellowships 


For the Academic Year 1959-60 


Awards will be made to women of unusual promise or distinction 
who have already completed at least one year of graduate study and who 
present a proposal for a piece of work which represents a real contribution 
to the progress of educational theory or educational practice. 


Applications must be submitted not later than December 1, 1958. 


Application forms and further information concerning the conditions 
of the awards may be obtained by writing to the national office of Pi 
Lambda Theta. 


Pr LAMBDA THETA 
Portland Building, Room 307 
1129 Vermont Avenue N.W. 

Washington 5, D.C. 














The American Association of 
University Women Announces 


Fellowships for Women, 1959-60 


ONE $4,000 
TWO $3,500 
SEVEN $3,000 
FIFTEEN $2,500 
FIFTEEN $2,000 


NATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


These fellowships are open to American women who show distinction or promise 
of distinction in their chosen fields of study and are offered in two categories: 
(1) to women who already hold the doctorate and (2) to women who will have 
fulfilled all the requirements for the doctorate, except the dissertation, by the time 
the fellowship year begins (July 1). 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


The AAUW also offers for award for 1959-60 a number of international fellow- 
ships, $2,000 each, for which American women may apply. For these awards, 
American women submit their applications through the AAUW; women of other 
countries, through the federation of university women in their own country. 


REQUIREMENTS 


Both national and international fellowships are unrestricted as to field and place 
of study, except that the international fellowships must be used in a country other 
than the candidate’s own. The minimum requirement for both national and inter- 
national fellowships is that candidates must have completed the residence require- 
ments for the doctorate before the fellowship year begins on July 1, 1959. 


APPLICATION DEADLINE 


Deadline is December 1, 1958. Successful candidates will be notified not later 
than March 1, 1959. 


Application forms may be obtained after July 15 from: 


Associate, AAUW Fellowship Program 
1634 Eye Street N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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NATIONAL BOARD 


ME Fa cs8 tes cownkes cence re SyLv1a VOPNI 
College of Education 
University of Washington 
Seattle 5, Washington 

First Vice-President. ....+.s.0e- Giapys A. CORYELL 
University of California, Moore Hall 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles 24, California 

SND San ie nihienn 4aeas 6600 M. ADELINE OLSON 
State Teachers College 
Mayville, North Dakota 

LE BESS eR ee a EpIrH BALL 
35-19 76th Street 
Jackson Heights 72, New York 


Executive Director and Managing Editor 


PRI. cic'etracc4s ons 0000s ces SHaTA L. LING 
2304 Vinewood Boulevard 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Vice-President ..ccscssseess Murigt ANDERSON ROSE 
1917 Alcatraz Avenue 
Berkeley 3, California 

Vice DVesMtee cdeccaccccveseescecs Marion E, WILEs 
94 Old Mill Road 
Great Neck, New York 

DAE: 5.6 eda evo oss 0804 0084450 M. Vircinia Biccy 
227 Independence Drive 
Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 

BR ee arr Lots KNOWLES 
College of Education 
University Missouri 

lumbia, Missouri 


SR eh: CARMEN JOHNSON 


1129 Vermont Avenue N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 1957-59 


Committee on Chapter Constitutions nnd Bylaws 
a Ee EB A, STEWART 
Director, Graduate Resident ‘Sieur Program 
Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 
Marjorie B. Detlor, Martha J. Kuhlmann, Flora 
Irene Mata, Julia Trowbridge 
Extension Committee 
RS CR Vertaal cawickics ee eng ae SHATA L. LING 
2304 Vinewood Boulevard 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Lucile Burrall, Violet "Devhs, Dell Felder, Marilyn 
Horton, Barbara Leiner, Geneva McDonald, Lois 
McElveny, Nancy Snively, Madge Stanford, Karen 
M. Wiseman 
Fellowship Awards Committee 
eS SERRA are Giapys H, Watson 
385 E. 16th St. 
Brooklyn 26, New York 
Olwen M. Jones, Ruth Lofgren, Jeanne Noble, Mary 
E. Oliverio 
Finance Committee 
IEE ating hsit ph aaras nw wkes:< ys Jang M. HILL 
3051 Harrison Street N.W. 
Washington 15, D.C. 
Thelma Chisholm, M. Adeline Olson 
Program Committee 
IN eee aaa a acing kainic owelnn 4 EpITH BALL 
35-19 76th Street 
Jackson Heights 72, New York 
Dorothy May Abbott, Harriett V. Batie, Charlotte 


D. Elmott, Helen Huus, Judy Jack, Doris E. Jakubek, 
Helmi Koivisto, Adelle Land, Cherry McGinnis, Ola 
Lee Means, Anna R. O’Connor, Alice Richardson, 
Vivian R. Sweeney, Ora Mae Winstead, Marjorie E. 
Wolfe, Marion E. Wiles, consultant 
Committee on Public Affairs 
CRUE cena sep awseneseiaes Murs. A. Rose 
1917 Alcatraz Avenue 
Berkeley 3, California 
Evelyn C. Banner, Catherine A. V. Lyons, Jessie L. 
McGlon, Theresia Nelson, Mary C. Pine, Sylvia 
Smith, Dorothy J. Welch, Jean A. Yosepian 
Committee on Public Relations 
CRAIGS occ veraacogscverecesicss RutH C. ROBERTS 
1810 Morningrise Place 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Anita Allen, Beverly Buller, Ruth Chausse, Margaret 
Walton Clark, Blanche J. Hosack, Alice Rogers, 
Betty Lou Skiles, Mary Ann Steele, Unanian, 
Virginia H. Young, M. Virginia Biggy, consultant 
Committee on Publications 
CHAI 5 os wcsinest 62507000653 ROBERTA SHINE 
501 Sheridan Road 
Evanston, Illinois 
Ruth I. Anderson, Panoria Apostol, Elizabeth Eng- 
lish, Isabel Hiltbrunner, Mariella L. Lenahan, Bar- 
bara Osborn, Margaret <c. Raabe, Anna M. Rynne, 
Helen K. Smith, Ruth P. Tangeman, Gladys Wilson, 
Martha Zahn 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 1957-58 


Nominating Committee 
SS ea ae CHRYSTAL HOLMES 
636 Washington Street 
Denver 3, Colorado 
Maxine Dunfee, Margaret Efraemson, M. Josephine 
Gaines, Katharine York 
Special Projects Committee 
RE See ee eee Betry Bgtz 


8111 Roosevelt Way 

Seattle 15, Washington 
Inez P. Bryant, Cynthia Colvin, Monte Lee Davis, 
Enid Elser, Norma Boyle Gibson, Viola Hall, Pearle 
A. Hewitt, Lynette Hughes, Ann Johnson, Alice R. 
Krehbiel, Arlayne Larson, Carol McSpadden, Mar- 
jorie Roberts, Dorothy "Sherman, Shuman, 
Judith Wolfinger, Gladys A. Coryell, consultant 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 1957-58 


ALPHA (Univ. of Mo.): 
President—Mrs. Marjorie Roberts, 5 West Blvd. S., 
Columbia, Mo. 
Corres ondent—Mrs. Bernice Coffee, 10 T St., Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 
BETA lb non Univ.): 
President—Miss Viola Hall, 233 W. Borden Ave., 
Syracuse 5, N.Y. 
eure ondent— 
(Univ. of Kan.) 
President—Miss Ann isa, 1600 Oxford Rd., 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Correspondent— 


DELTA (Univ. of Pitesbereh ) 
President—Miss + Hawkins, 648 Frayne St., 
Pittsburgh 7, 
Correspon aoa Charlotte Shapiro, 5400 Bay- 
wood St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
EPSILON (Univ. of Minn.): 
President—Dr, Helmi Koivisto, 2261 Carter Ave., 
St. Paul 8, Miaw 
Correspondent—Mrs. Margaret Proshek, 1170 West 
County Rd. B, Minneapolis 13, Mina, 
ZETA (Univ. of Wash.): 
President—Miss Alyce Taylor, 210 Blaine Hiall, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 
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Rg agg 
ETA (Univ. of Pa.’: 
President—Miss Joann Bogutz, 4934 Wynnefield Ave., 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
comaves ent— 
A (Univ. of Iowa) 
BETA ele Mis Doris ¥ Jakubek, College of Educ., 
State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Correspondent— 
IOTA (Ind. Univ.): 
— ent—Miss Alice E. Rogers, 907 S. Madison 
Bloomington, In 
Cuteame tics Helen Gibbons, Box 277, Rogers 
Center, Bloomington, Ind. 
KAPPA (Univ. of Ore.): 
or a Anita Allen, 2077 Onyx St., Eugene, 
Correspondent — 
MBDA (Univ. of Chicago): 
President—Miss Helen ad “Smith, $730 S. Blackstone, 
Chicago 37, Ill. 
Correspondent— 
MU (Cornell Univ.) 
President—Miss Resi Sinniger, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Correspondent— 
NU (Ohio State Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Lynette Hughes, 114 E. 
Columbus, Ohio 
“ae Beverly Bennett, 47 E, Frambes, 
SRY Ohio 
XI rie of. Mich. 
eo. dictha - Zahn, 
Blvd., Ann Arbor, Mich 
Shata L. Ling, 2304 Vinewood 


109 College Ave., 


16th Ave., 


2304 Vinewood 


Correspondent—Mxs. 


Blvd., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
OMICRON (Univ. of Neb. Be 
is > “atom Janet Shuman, 716 N. 16, 


Lincoln, 


Correspondent— 
PI (Wash. State College): 
President—Miss Marilyn Horton, 
Ilman, Wash. 
Correspondent— 
RHO (New York Univ.) : 
President—Mrs. Km M. Bryan, 211 E. 35th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 
Correspondent —Miss Mildred Lackey, 116 Church 


Keypo 
SIGN (Un, , S. Calif. a 
President—Mrs. Norma B. Gibson, 
hattan Pl., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
Correspondent Dr. Gertrude C. Howard, 
ge Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
TAU (Univ. of N.D 
ety ‘Atlayne Larson, 
Grand Forks, 
ous ondent—Miss "bes Mae Wagner, 
Hall, Univ. of N.D., Grand Forks, 
UPSILON (Stanford Univ. : 
President—Mrss. Patricia Bixler, 477 Matadero St., 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Correspondent— 
CHI (Johns Hopkins Univ.) : 
President—Miss Virginia H. Young, 5638 C. Wood- 
mont Ave., Baltimore 12, Md. 
Correspondent— 
PSI (Univ. of Tex 
President—Miss 
a Po 
Correspo 
OM ECA rg a Calif.) : 
President—Mts. Mariella Lenahan, 676 Alma Ave., 
Oakland 10, Calif. 
ComresPondent” Miss Jean Biggam, 325 3ist Ave., 
San M Calif. 
ALPHA ALPHA (Univ. of Ariz.): 
President—Mrs. Blanche Hosack, 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA BETA (Univ. of Wis.): 
ig stig Hada M. ‘Bilinger, 509 N. Lake St., 
Madison 
Corvespondent—Silies Evelyn Dokken, 
Highway, Madison 5, Wis. 
ALPHA GAMMA (Boston Univ.) : 
President—Mrs. Mary C. Pine, 
Arlington 74, Mass. 
Correspondent—Miss Mary Carter, 
Arlington, Mass. 


603 California, 


902 S. Man- 
5258 Vil- 
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Johnstone 
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‘Jane Callaway, 5806 Wyona St., 


2021 S. Plumer, 


1810 Seminole 


115 Medford St., 
14 Aeriel St., 
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ALPHA DELTA ; o. Calif.): 
President—Mrs. es Banner, 1653 N. Gardner 
St., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Hilda Rizzo, 6518 Orange St., 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
ALPHA EPSILON ‘(Columbia Univ.): 
President—Miss Judith R Wolfinger, 103 Sheridan 
Blvd., Mineola, L.I. 
Correspondent—Miss whet Milling, Whittier Hall, 
paacuets College, Columbia Univ., New York 27. 


ALPHA ZETA (Northwestern Univ.) : 
President—Miss Jean A. Yosepian, 811 W. Lawrence 
Ave., Chicago 40, III. 
Correspondent—Miss Toby Ruthenberg, 1320 Estes, 
Chicago, IIl. 
ALPHA ETA (Harvard Grad. School of Educ.): 
President—Miss Mary A, O'Rourke, 290 Huron Ave., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Correspon Ma om Mary C. Austin, 143 Concord 
ve., Lexington 73, Mass. 
ALPHA THETA (George Washington Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Alice R. Nelsen, 6902 Farragut St., 
Woodlawn, Hyattsville, Md. 

Correspondent—Mrs. Isabelle D. McClintock, 5200 
Shadyside Ave. S.E., Washington 23, D.C. 
ALPHA IOTA (Claremont College) : 
President—Mrs. Elisabeth Clarke, 

Mountain Ave., Claremont, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mxs. Edna May Soper, 520 Yale Ave., 
Claremont, Calif. 
ALPHA KAPPA (Pa. State Univ.) : 
President—Miss Margaret Raabe, 210 E. Hamilton 
Ave., State College, Pa. 
Correspondent—Miss Dorothy Ann Schultz, 219 E, 
Prospect Ave., State College, Pa. 
ALPHA LAMBDA (Southern Methodist Univ.): 
President—Miss Eilene Higgins, 7242 Brookcove Lane, 
Dallas 14, Tex. 
Correspondent—Miss 
Daniels, Dallas, Tex. 
ALPHA MU (Univ. of N.M.): 
President—Mrs. Monte rs vn, 421 Richmond 


Aibu ty * N.M 
er General 


Baseline Rd. at 


Marilyn Bludworth, 3101 


Correspondent—Mr Helen eR 
Marshall Ave. ‘NE. Albuquerque, 
ALPHA NU (Univ. of Buffalo) : 
President—Dr. Grace W. Gates, 139 Huxley Dr., 
Snyder 26, N.Y. 
Correspondent—Miss Alice G. Oliver, 
Dr., Williamsville 21, N.Y. 
ALPHA XI (Univ. of Tenn.): 
President—Mrs. June S. Chase, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Correspondent—the President 
ALPHA OMICRON (Colo. State College): 
President—Miss Glenyce Goodbary, 2047 8th Ave, 
Greeley, Colo. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA PI (Wayne State Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Cynthia Colvin, 24061 Condon, Oak 
Park 37, Mich. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA RHO (Univ. of Colo.): 
President—Miss Marjorie Ann Harley, Farrand Hall, 
Boulder, Colo. 
Correspondent—Miss Rebecca 
Women’s Club, Boulder, Colo. 
ALPHA SIGMA (Tex. Women’s Univ os 
President—Miss Betty Lou Skiles, Box 2096, T.W.U. 


Sta., Denton, Tex. 
Coxverpontont—Dios Lucy Hale, Box 2357, T.W.U. 
S nto 

ALPHA TAU (Ball State Teachers College) : 

President—Mrs. Lucile Hollis, Rangeline Rd., Rt. 7, 
Muncie, Ind. 
Corresbondent—Mrs. Alice Good, Sulphur Springs, 

I 

ALPHA UPSILON (Southern Ill. Univ.): 

President—Miss fudy Jack, Thompson Point 2, Room 
103, Carbondale, Ill. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA PHI (Univ. of Fia.): : 
elie. Ola Lee Means, Box 26, Lake City, 
Copepentons Te. Dorothy Laird, 1104 S.W. 7th 

Gainesville, Fla. 

ALPHA. ‘CHI (Long Beach State College): 

President—Miss Viola Sampert, 2808 Clark Ave., 
Long Beach 15, Calif. 
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1705 W. Clinch, 


Tafoya, University 
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Correspondent—Mrs. Grace L. Dovies 
yotes or eogy » , Long Beach 8, Calif. 
ALPHA. PSI (Los Angeles State College): 
President—Mrs. Betty Unanian, 3009 S. Orange Dr., 
Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
Coprespondent—Miss av Werner, 4022 W. Sth 


St., 
CENTRAL ce eieSOURI A ALUMNAE (Columbia) : 
President—Mrs, Elizabeth English, 220 Edgewood, 
Columbia, Mo. 
a Ruth Cook, 812 Maupin Rd., 
Columbia, 
CENTRAL OHIO’ ALUMN (Columbus): 
Pees Inez P. Bryant, 55 Blenheim Rd., 
Columbus 14, Ohio 
Correspondent—Mrs, Faye Reeder, 1490 Neil Ave., 
Columbus 1, Ohi 
CHICAGO ALUMN (Chica; cane area, 
President—Mrs. Marjorie lls, oad Med ech St., 
Evanston, IIl. 
Correspondent—Miss Roberta Shine, 501 Sheridan 
Evanston, III. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS-OMAHA ALUMNZ: (Iowa-Neb.): 
President—Mrs. Mary Ann Steele, 1312 N. 52nd St., 
Omaha, Ne 
Correspondents Leta Holley, 5108 Dodge St., 


DAYTON ‘ALUMN& (Ohio) : 
President—Miss Ruth I. Anderson, 4207 Shroyer 
Rd., Apt. 5, Dayton 9, Ohi 
Consdiedient.-tie Anna Leute, 434 Grand Ave., 
Apt. 19, Dayton, Ohio 
DENVER ALUMN# (Colo.): 
President—Mrs. Ella W. Snyder, 2390 S. Broad- 
way, Denver, Colo. 
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